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by the Bengalese, but makes no mention of it in reference to the 
Caribs. It would appear that some similarity existed, or he 
would not have been prompted to make reference to such an odd 
custom practiced near the opposite side of the globe. The 
Egyptians 1 cut off the nose of the guilty woman, and the man 
was beaten with rods ; this is again, and very remarkably too, 
noticed in the punishment of the Nicaraguans. 

The above references have been collated with the intention of 
illustrating the wide-spread prevalence of this singular and bar- 
barous custom, and for the purpose of inducing the publication 
from others upon the same subject, for the purpose of ascertaining 
to what tribes and families the knowledge of it extended. 



NOTES ON A LOST RACE OF AMERICA. 

BY LIEUT. A. W. VOGELES, U.S.A. 

NO department of natural history appears at present to attract 
more general interest than that which relates to the pre- 
historic Aborigines of North America ; nor is this to be won- 
dered at, for throughout the extensive valley of the Mississippi, 
and also in the Gulf States, we find numerous mounds and re- 
mains of ancient fortifications; they have, however, been so ably 
described in the different scientific journals, that we shall confine 
the subject of this essay to those of Western Florida, which are 
not so generally known. 

Of these ancient people no written history remains, nor can 
any reliable account be obtained from the Indians inhabiting the 
States, or from the earliest Spanish explorers. The Spaniards 
are silent upon the shell mounds of Florida, although they visited 
Tampa in 15 12. We know only of the existence of these 
mounds, and of the arts, industries and manner of interment of 
the people who made them, and from these we can only add 
a link to the chain of evidence that connects the eastern mounds 
of Florida with those of the western coast. 

The only group at Tampa, Fla., of importance to the archaeolo- 
gist, is a series of shell mounds running obliquely across the 
town, commencing on the southern seashore, on the military 
reservation of Fort Brooke, and extending to the Hillsboro 

'Diodorus Siculus. Lib. i. 
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river. During the Florida war this series was complete, but at 
present it consists only of a large mound on the military reserva- 
tion. The second, which was located immediately outside of the 
reservation, has been destroyed with the third mound situated 
near the site of the present town market. At the foot of the last 
mound in the clay banks of a small stream which flows into the 
river we find chippings of flint implements. 

The only remaining representative of the ancient series of 
mounds is conical in form, being about fifteen feet in height, with 
a diameter at its base of about fifty feet. By digging into this 
mound, commencing at its apex, we found that its surface con- 
sisted of drifted sand, about five feet in depth ; immediately 
beneath this we uncovered a layer of shells made up of the edible 
species of our southern coast, and generally composed of old 
valves of Ostrca virginiana, although among the shells there are 
a few fossil species which are common to our tertiary marls. 

Immediately beneath the shells, in a white sand which forms 
the principal material of the mound, we uncovered a male skele- 
ton, which was interred at an angle so that the head laid toward 
the east and south. It is remarkable that in the vicinity of the 
body we were unable to discover implements or ornaments. Con- 
tinuing our excavations on the same level in a southerly direction, 
we found the remains of a second body, consisting of the pelvic 
bone of a female, and other parts with .the exception of the 
skull. 

It is worthy of remark that the sandy structure of this series 
of mounds corresponds with that of the sand dunes of our pres- 
ent sea coast which, in connection with the well-known geological 
fact of the former elevations and depressions of the Atlantic 
coast, would give a reasonable explanation for the phenomena 
observed in the study of the Tampa mounds. The recent eleva- 
tion of the shore around Tampa is evident from the fact that 
immediately in the rear of the Fort Brooke mound we found a 
ridge parallel with the present southern shore line; it is composed 
of wave-broken shells, and probably formed the ancient shore 
line during the occupation of the mound, and has since been 
raised, although previous to its existence the whole shore line had 
a series of elevations and depressions, a fact which becomes self 
evident from an observation of the country directly in rear of the 
town of Tampa. 
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We would suggest the theory that these mounds were formed 
in the same way as our present sand hills along the Atlantic 
coast, and that in their sheltered position in Tampa bay, their 
form was preserved during the series of depressions of the coast 
by the shelly deposits made upon them by their inhabitants. 

In digging into the sides of the Fort Brooke mound, we dis- 
covered the position of the original fire places, and in their ashes 
we found that the largest proportion of animal remains consisted 
of those of mankind. The longer bones, and especially the flat- 
tened tibia? were charred and split ; these were intermixed with 
those of the dog, deer and also burned oyster shells and portions 
of the common edible sea crab. 

These incremations of human remains by the mound-builders, 
were evidently for the purpose of preparing food ; at least we 
would so judge from the fact that the marrow bones are charred 
and split. We have then here the kitchen of a race of cannibals. 

The pottery of the mound found near the former fire-places 
and also the implements, are very primitive ; the latter consist of 
arrow heads, and in the former, which is generally plain in style, 
although now and then a few pieces of an ornamented pottery 
marked with chevron lines are found, the typical, forms of the 
eastern mound group of Florida generally prevails. 

The Cedar Key group of Florida is not contemporary with 
the shell mounds of Tampa, at least we would so judge after our 
investigations of that group with our friend Mr. Calkins, of Chi- 
cago. The pottery of the Cedar Key group is certainly much 
more ornamented than the former; this taken in connection with 
the number of implements found in these mounds by Mr. Calkins 
would certainly show a higher degree of advancement. 

The habits, ceremonies and manner of interment of this lost 
race are parallel with those of the ancient Danes. These people 
constructed artificial hills for the sepulchre of their kings. 1 The 
cannibalistic habits are similar to those of the Troglodytes found 
in the caverns of Mount Chauvaux in the province of Namur, 
Belgium. 

1 Pascalis, an Exposition of the Danger of Interment in Cities, p. 12. 



